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ADVERTISEMENT. 


London, June 17, 1794. 


T has been inſinuated that the principles 
of the author of the following pages are 
democratic; and the malicious interpreta- 
tion which has lately been given to a word 
of conſiderable import to mankind, calls 
loudly on him to repel a ſlander as inſolent 
as it is ill founded. 
His principles are no farther democratic 


than the Laws and Conſtitution of THIS 


country allow, and which it would be as 


criminal in a Britiſh ſubje& to renounce, 
as it would be daſtardly in him to conceal. 
After this explanation, he truſts that he 


has nothing to apprehend from the inſects 


of the day, who ſteer their conſciences by 
the occaſion, and who would ſell, like Eſau, 
their birth-right for a meſs of porridge. 
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| HE x hh who aa che dene 
Review have fo groſsly miſrepreſented. m 

motives and ſentiments, that J feel myſelf under 
the neceſſity of explaining what 1 thought could 
not be eafily maſtaken, and what is ſtill wore 
painful, to vindicate that from blame which [ 
expected would have met with praiſe,” hot cen- 
fare; - Theſe gentlemen however, or their ; Proxy, 
appear to have the cauſe of the French emi- 
grants infinitely more at heart than the legality 
of the grant to the Duke of Grafton, or of the 
fair fame of his great crndit\dthe},” "How far 
the pride of his Grace will be flactefed by bis 
having been made a kind of avant courier to a 
deſcription of people ſo thoroughly deſpicable 
1 know not, nor is it of importance either to my 

rw. 8 or nee to Jar axes 1 
1 
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It is aſked with an air of triumph not altoge- 
ther deſtitute of that /e//-ſufficiency” with which 
I have been reproached, ©* who the hero is that 
© preſumes to impeach the PIETY of the French 
- Clergy and the VALOR f tbe; French: Nobi- 
« jily? The anſwer is; that he is no hers, but 
a plain, unaffected man; very much attached to 
his country and to truth; independent of all 
parties; and almoſt as obſcure and as inſigni- 
cant as thoſe who cenſure him. That the 
French Clergy and the French Nobility, at leaſt 
that claſs of them who prefer fraud to ſincerity 
and deſpotiſm to ſlavery, and who alone have 
been alluded to, ſhould find advocates i in this 
country, where the value of good morals. and 
of rational freedom are 0 highly rated and o 
perfectly underſtood, muſt be matter of ſurprize 

as well as of concern to thoſe who teſpect the 
| preſervation of either, and who acknowledge 
that there are other duties annexed to religion 
beſides faſting and praying. Shall 1 tell theſe 
inviſible champions of an itinerant Prieſthood 

and Nobleſſe, who are diſperſed like the Jews 
over the face of the earrh, but without hopes of 
redemption or a Meſſiah to confide in, that their 
ſcandalous profligacy, inſolence and vexations, 
provoked and juſtified the revolution of which 
they are the victims, and that it is owing, to the 
intrigues, cabals, and falſehoods of thoſe worſt 


of 


„ 


of miſcreants, that Europe is involved in a ſe- 


ries of calamities, the iſſue of which it would 


puzzle preſcience to foretell? The queſtion is 
not whether the higher orders of the Clergy 
performed the pantomine of maſs with all the 
decorum and ſolemnity due to the pretended 
divinity of its inſtitution ;—for their dexterity at 


aſſuming or throwing aſide the maſque of devo- 


tion will never be diſputed by thoſe who have 
reſided in Catholic countries. The queſtion is, 
whether the lives of theſe eccleſiaſtics corre- 
ſponded with their functions and were in con- 
formity with the doctrines they preached. 


Such is the queſtion, and the anſwer to it may 


be found in every volume and almoſt in every 


page of hiſtory, from the days of Conſtantine 
to the preſent time. Every gentleman who has 


reſided either in Italy or France, or who has been 


in any of the eccleſiaſtical States of the Empire, 
muſt have ſeen inſtances in abundance where 


precept and example were conſtantly at variance, 
and where the oppoſite characters of ſaint and of 
ſinner were exhibited in the ſame perſon with 
an effrontery as offenfive to decency as It 1s 
injorious to morals*, 


1 * Whenever I ſeea Catholic prieſt, the idea of a poacher 
inſtantly occurs to my mind, ce ſont des Braconniers qui sa- 
n ſur la chaſſe des autres—enjoined to chaſtity, and for- 

bidden 
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The neceſſity of a aretchded 3 to 
the reſttainis which the Roman Catholic faith 
impoſes on thoſe who profeſs it, tends to make 
men hy pocrites.—It gives them the exterior of 
virtue with all the eſſentials of vice, and deſtroys 
that open, generous frankneſs which is at once 
the ſource and protection of probity; it im- 
pels mankind to have recourſe to diſſimulation, 
and renders them dark, undermining and trea- 
cherous; it teaches them how to violate the 
moſt ſolemn engagements with impunity, 


bidden to marry ; the ſeverity of the law may be offered in 
extenuation of its infringement, and I am willing to admit 
the plea, but do not let theſe men affect a ſanity of man- 
ners which does not belong to them, or exerciſe a deſpotiſm 
as impudent as it is iniquitous. I was at Spa ſome years 
fince, when an indigent publican was proſecuted by one of 
theſe tartuſßes (a member of the Synod) for having ſuffered 
mutton chops to be dreſſed for ſome Proteſtant gueſts on a 
day of abſtinence. The diſorders to which I allude prevail 
more in the eccleſiaſtical States than in any other, for the 
government being entirely in the hands of the Clergy, they 
have no account to render ; while a complaiſant laity, in 
return for the good things they-receive, connive at the enor- 
mities, and participate in the crimes of a diſſolute prieſthood. 
Bad example diſſeminated in this manner, and communicated. | 
to the inferior claſſes by the higheſt, cannot fail to infect and 
| finally to corrupt the entire maſs. Vice muſt, under ſuch 
circumſtances, take ſtrong root, and acquire a force 2nd con- 
fiſtency in the minds of men, which will eventually mock all 
precept, and on ſome occaſions ſet even the laws at defiance. | 


| [ 9 1 } 


and when they accuſtom themſelves to diſpenſe 


with their obligations in one inſtance, their oh- 
ſervance of them in every other will depend not 


ſo much upon a ſenſe of duty as on their intereſts, 


their paſſions and convenience a religion that 


pretends to a purity of morals incompatible. 
with human nature, and that is beyond the ut-, 


moſt efforts of ſelf-denial to acquire, is ſubver- 
ſive of all virtue. Inſtead of rendering its mi- 


niſters chaſte, pious, and modeſt, by the vows. 


it exacts, the ceremonies it impoſes, and the 
humility it enjoins, it renders them debauched., 
arrogant, and cruel &. | Jets tel 
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* Tt is very common in . Catholic countries to ſes. | 


diviſions of the moſt lamentable kind excited in private fa- : 


milies by the criminal intrigues of prieſts—the influence and | 


authority they derive from auricular confeſſion, and the ſanc- 


tity attached to the ſacerdotal character, joined to a vicious 


and corrupt education are the cauſes of infinite diſorders, 


while the difficulty of puniſhing the offender, and the care 


which is taken to accelerate the eſcape of delinquents under 


the pretence of preſerving the church from ſcandal, amount 


to impunity, and render them as little ſolicitous to conceal? 
their guilt and irregularities as they are ſcrupulous in com- 
mitting them. I have known huſbangs ſeparated from their 


. wives, or compelled to connive at their diſhonor—l have. 


ſeen children proſcribed by their parents, and ſons and 
daughters, infants and adults, diſinherited by their mothers 


at the inſtigation of monks and confeſſors, in whoſe favour- 


the patrimony has been bequeathed by their credulous and 
B deluded 
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An reſtraints that are uſeleſs and unnatu- 
ral are not only impolitic but dangerous to 
ſociety. Amongſt the moſt miſchievous of 
thoſe which Rome has impoſed may be reck- 
oned the law which prohibits that endearing 
and conſolotary intercourſe between the ſexes, 
which renders life, if not deſireable, at leaſt 
ſapportable. To deprive mankind of this 
ſource of enjoyment, of this beſt and greateſt 
ſolace, is to give Heaven the lie, and to in- 
ffict puniſhment where crime has not been 
committed; it is contrary to the Scriptures 
which thoſe profeſs to believe who exact it, and 
who, under an affected ſanctity of manners, are 
guilty of the moſt diſſolute licentiouſneſs. It is 
in fact an oppreſſion as wanton as it is repugnant 
to common ſenſe and hoſtile to good order, and 
if rigorouſly enforced would provoke reſiſtance, 
and purge the church that exerciſes it of much 
filth and diſhonor ; but the difficulty, not to ſay 
impoſſibility of ſubmitting to reſtrictions ſo un- 
natural, makes all connive at diſpenſing with 
them, while religion, abſurd, and tyrannical in 
one inſtance, wilfully connives at perjury in the 
ſecond, rather than aboliſh an ordinance to 


deluded penitents. If it ſhould be ſaid that religion does not 
enjoin ſuch crimes, I anſwer that it authorizes them by con- 
| piving at them. 


which 
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which no obedience i 1s paid, and which tends-to 
habituate the mind of man to the practice of 
every ſpecies of fraud, cunning, and injuſtice “. 

e 
Both nuns and monks take a vow of chaſtity, poverty, 
and obedience; and that ſome idea of the fidelity with which 


they are obſerved may be formed, I tranſcribe the laconic 


oration of an anceſtor of the late Duke of Orleans, (the fa- 
mous Regent of France) to his natural daughter, whom he 
made an Ab beſs “ Vous allez faire vœu de pauvrets, do- ; 


„ beifſance & de chaſtite; pour obſerver la première, je vous 


donne cent mille ecus de rente; pour exercer Pobciſlance, 
“vous aurez deux a trois cents religieuſes 2 à commander, & 
“pour la chaſtitè vous vous en tirerez comme vous pourrez 
« a Pexemple des Eveques.” Jou are going to take @ vow of 
poverty, of ſubmiſſion, and of chaſtity ; and to enabI you to per- | 
form 1he firft, I give you an income of twelve thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds a year; that you may praetiſe the ſecond, I inveſt you 
with an authority over two or three hundred nuns ; and as to the 
third, you will no doubt manage as well as you can, and follow 
the example of the Biſhops, ——The example of the Biſhops in 
thoſe days, and which has been obſerved moſt religiouſly ever 
ſince, was always to have a niece or two on their eſtabliſh- 
ment. An Archbiſhop whom I faw at Paris had no. leſs 


than three ; whether this was a compliment to his vigor, or 
meant to mark his pre- eminence in the church, or whether 
theſe damſels were bequeathed to him as legacies in truſt by 
ſome of his fugitive brethren when the drones were driven 
out of the hive, I cannot take upon me to. aſcertain ; all that 


I pretend to infer from the fact is, the very great reſpect 
which theſe pious and exemplary gentlemen pay to decorum, 


by giving the ladies a degree of conſanguinity which preſerves 
them from ſcandal, and precludes every idea of a criminal 


B 2 | intercourſe 
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To Þ: 
The firſt and moſt eſſential requiſite of religion 
is its truth or authenticity; the ſecond, its fim- 
plicity ; and the third, the purity of its paſ- 


tors.—W here theſe are wanting, and it is at- 


tempted to ſupply the deficiencies by a multi- 
tude of gaudy and expenſive ceremonies, ſome 


intercourſe between them and their right reverend uncles. 


Whether the Abbeſſes and ſhe Prebends on the continent pro- 
vide themſelves with male relations of the /ame gegree, I know 
not, but this I know, that the facility with which the vows of 
chaſtity, poverty, and obedience are taken, equal the effron- 
tery with which they are violated, It has fallen more than 


once in my way to have been a ſpectator of the extreme li- 


centiouſneſs in which the religious of both ſexes indulge, 
eſpecially thoſe of the order of St. Benedict and St. Bernard*; 
and as the enormities which I have cenſured, naturally flow 
from the impracticable reſtraints which this diſguſting ſuper- 


ſtition, for it cannot be called religion, made up of fraud, 


violence and ſhew, exacts from thoſe who profeſs it; and as 
no good can poſſibly reſult from a ſource ſo poiſonous that it 
infects whatever it touches, its diſſolution and final deſtruc- 


tion are rather to be defired than regretted, 


* Tt is no ſecret; that in the convent of St. Claude at Dole, in 
Franche Comte, two ſubterraneous rooms were diſcovered which 
had evidently been uſed to bury alive the victims of monkiſh bar- 
barity. The ſkeleton of a man was found in one of them, and in 
the other, thoſe of a woman and an infant—/age in Pace is the 
name by which theſe caverns of death are known in Catholic coun- 
tries, and if they are leſs reſorted to in theſe days than they were in 
the earlier ages of the Church, it is not becauſe the Monks are 
more continent or humane, but that the times require leſs caution 


of 
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of them frivolous, others laughable, and' all of 
them uſeleſs ; where more importance” is at- 
tached to the nonſenſe of forms and vain parade, 
than to the practice of virtue; and where faith 

counts for every thing, and morals go for no- 
thing, it is neither illiberal nor unjuſt to aſſert, 
that ſuch religion is evidently founded in falſe- 
hood, and juſtifies expulſion by its own maxims. 


I will appeal to any diſpaſſionate man, con- 


verſant with human nature, and informed of the 


conditions annexed to the Romiſh ſacerdoce, 


whether thoſe conditions do not neceſſarily tend 
to engender crimes and irregularities of every 
deſcription in the prieſthood, and to counteract 
thoſe maxims which it is no leſs incumbent on 
them to enforce by example than it is their duty 
to inculcate by precept ?—lIr is fair to enquire 
in my turn, fince queſtions have been forced 
upon me with ſo much heat and injuſtice, whe- 
ther the clergy of that community who violate 
their vow of chaſtity, are not virtually guilty of 
perjury, and if they are, how many of them can 
vouch for their innocence ? | 


Let the Catholic Biſhops come forward if 
they dare, and ſay that none of their body are 
indebted to the intrigues of dignified proftitutes 
for the mitres they obtained—Let them declare 

| if 


® 
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if they can, that none of them lived publicly 
with women of profligate manners, or paſſed 
their lives in the exceſſes of the table &, or the 
laſcivious embraces of diſtempered courtezans— 
Let the Abbe of St. Farr, who finds this coun- 
try ſo hoſpitable, ſo pleaſant, and indulgent to 
that claſs of his countrymen who are the leaſt 
entitled to either—Let the gay and voluptu- 
ous Abbe Maury, who divides his time fo hap- 
pily between Rome and Loretto, that is be- 
tween devotion and gallantry, or the diſconſo- 
late Biſhop of Autun , an * on the diſ- 


2 f tant 


* « La fonction la plus penible de Vepiſcopat eſt la digeſ- 
ac tion. A Catholic Biſhop has no duty fo painful to perform as 
bis digeſtion.— This is a proverbial ſaying throughout France, 
and proverbs, it is well known, are founded in truth and ob- 
ſervation, at leaſt all thoſe that I have met with from the ys 
of Solomon to thoſe of Sancho Panca. 

+ Tt is not meant to vindicate the Biſhop of Autun from 
the cenſure to which his profligate manners have expoſed 
him—He does not deſerve it—But from'the' acrimony with 
which thoſe cenſures have been repeatedly urged, one would 
ſuppoſe that he was an extraordinary inſtance of eccleſiaſtical 
depravity. If, however, it ſhould appear that the exceſſes 
of thoſe who have adhered to the ancient government, and 
towards whoſe vices ſuch a complaiſant ſilence has been ob- 
ſerved, were to the full as notorious, and no leſs reprehenſible 
than thoſe of this degraded prelate, it is fair to conclude that 
the politician has been PUNISHED in the prieſt, and that 
if the Biſhop 6f Autun had not engaged in the revolution, 

| | | his 
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EN 
tant ſhores of America, bewailing che ſad deſ- 


tiny of his country, declare whether we d 
I have drawn is or is not a faithful copy of the 


original? However liable the eyidence of theſe 
men may be to ſuſpicion, their capacity to de- 


cide cannot be queſtioned ; and with the facts 
in my poſſeſſion, and the broad page of hjftory 


in 


his irregularities would have met with the fame indul 


gence as thoſe of his no leſs atrocious brethren, who pre- 
tend to have ſacrificed their intereff to their CONSCIENCE! 
—[Impudent hypocrites !—They have made no facrifice— 
not a man of them would have abandoned his country, if 
the Revolution had affured to them their power—their in- 
comes and their pleaſures Theſe are the loſſes they de- 
plore — Theſe the calamities they lament, not the deſtruction 


of thoſe altars which they inſulted and profaned by their dif- - 


ſembled piety ! 

Having cited an inſtance of the diſſolute morals of * 
French Clergy, in the example of one who was engaged in 
the Revolution I owe it to that juſtice which I love and 

ctiſe, to produce an inſtance of ſimilar depravity in one 


whoſe loyalty has exhauſted panegyric, and who oppoſed 
moſt ſtrenuouſly, and, I will anſwer for it, moſt cordially, 
all kind of reform, both in Church and State. The man to 


whom TI allude is the Abbe Maury, and who, from the ho- 
nors and emoluments. which the Pope has lately beſtowed 
upon him, the warld might be led to conchide had lived in 
ſtrict conformity with the duties of his profeſſion and the 
doctrines he preached, yet, notwithſtanding this reaſonable 
expectation, it would be difficult to produce from the Conclave 
ifelf, or even from the hiſtory of the Popes, an inſtance of 


greater 
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in view, I will venture to challenge their teſti- 
mony on any ground where the inquiſition is 
| not. eſtabliſhed, and what is more, I wall Aebi 
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greater libertiniſm. | Why this n par? bs 
prieſt, diſtinguiſhed for his impudence and his profligacy, 
ſhould have been complimented with a mitre and a red hat, 
can beno otherwiſe accounted for than by the part which he 
took AGAINST the Revolution ; from which it is evident that 
the zeal with which he defended the cauſe of deſpotiſm and 
of ſuperſtition (for they are generally united) was of more 
value to him than if he had poſſeſſed all the piety and all the 
gaodneſs of all the Saints in the Roman calendar; and here 
we find that the politician has been RECOMPENSED in 
the prieft.—How far religion may be ultimately benefited by a 
policy ſo contrary to the received opinions of mankind re- 
ſpecting the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, or 
how far his Holineſs may be juſtified by the canon law, in 
diſpoſing of the rich benefices and diſtinctions of the Church 
to a character ſo completely infamous, is not within my pro- 
vince to decide ; but according to the principles in which L 
have been educated, and to my conceptions of right, religion 
has been diſhonored and burleſqued by the advancement of 
ſuch a man to the purple. | 
I have ſelected the following fact from many others, 
equally well known, in confirmation of what I have advanced 
relative to this ſucceſsful adventurer. I give it in the words 
in which it was tranſmitted to me by a perſon reſident in 
Paris at the time. I have ſuppreſſed the name of the Lady 
in conſideration of that reſpe& which is due to her rank and 
ſex; if me truth of the anecdote ſhould be queſtioned, I 1 


| pes 
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That ſome of the Biſhops have * ſelected | 
from the humble walks in life, and that they! 
were exemplary in their manners, I am ready 
to admit; but the inſtances have been ſo few, 
that whenever they occurred the unfortunate 
prelates became objects of ridicule * to the reſt 


of 


* 


appeal to her uncle, who I believe is in this country, for its 
veracity. 


« Toute la France connait I'anecdote de I Abbe Maury avec 
 £& Mad. de F-—, Ce galant predicateur du Roi entra un jour 
« arme d'un piſtolet, dans la chambre à coucher de cette dame 
qu'il trouvat au lit ne pouvant parvenir à ſes fins par ſon elo- 
e quence il voulut employer la violence. La dame feignoit de ce- 
* der—L'Abbe plaga fon piſtolet au près du lit=La dame 8'en 
“ faiſit; ſonna ſes gens et fit econduire le galant—il fallut enſuite 
a protection du Chancelier Lamoignon, pour qui Abbe failait 
les preambules de ſes edits, pour le ſauver d'une procedure eri- 
4 minelle.“ 


Perhaps one : of the reaſons which induced the Pope to make the 
Abbe a Cardinal, was to conſole him for the diſappointment occa- 
ſioned by the reſiſtance of the lad x. 1 


f my memory is correct, it was in the year 1785, that 
the Abbé Beauvais, Biſhop of Senez, preaching to the aſſem- 
bled Clergy at Paris, exhorted them to be exemplary in their 
morals and economical in their expences. 

The advice was certainly good, and not inapplicable to the 
parties; but as it came from a man of low birth, in whom 
the right of admonithing thoſe of ſuperior. rank was denied, 
and the exerci/e of it conſidered impertinent, the gentlemen 
in lawn ſleeves exclaimed, ** Yoila, ce que c'eſt que d admettre 
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of the order, and neither obtained credit nor re- 


ſpect for the purity they profeſſed and prac- 
—_— „ is 


| des manens dans Epiſempat v. The conſequence was that 


the Abbe, compelled by the ill treatment he received from his 
brethren, reſigned the biſhoprick in a ſhort time, and re- 
tired. | 5 
Such are the men whom the Monthly Reviewers, or their 
Meious proxy, have the effrontery to call - victims of prin- 
ciple;” and is it for having expoſed theſe reverend mounte- 
banks to the ſcorn they merit, that I am accuſed of having 
libelled my country? Is it becauſe I have ſtated thoſe facts 
which hiſtory, if it performs its duty, muſt hereafter reco:d 
and detail much more fully, that I am accuſed of having 
placed the French Clergy and Nobility in a new point of view." 
It may be new to thoſe who are unacquainted with their 
character; but whether it be new or old, they have placed 
themſelves in it, and I have done nothing more than POINT 
THEM OUT, As to the Nobility of France, what can 
be ſaid more ſevere againſt them than that they aban- 
doned their country, their Sovereign, their wives and their 
children, on the firſt appearance of tumult ? Was 
it cowardice or a love of tyranny that urged them to fly 
from what their intereſt, their duty, and their honor, ſhould 
have ſtimnlated them to defend to the laſt moment of their 


. exiſtence.?—If it was the former, they may be objects of 
. pity, for cowardice is an infirmity for which mankind are no 
more reſponſible than they are for their complexions ; but 


if it proceeded from the latter, they deſerve the deſtiny that 


has befallen them. If the bapleſs Monarch had effected his 


eſcape-the men who accompanied him into exile might 
* This ii'vhe conſequence of making clowns Biſhops, | 
| 1 9 8 „ - "have 
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If the Catholic religion has fallen into con- 


tempt, it is not to be attributed to the looſe and 
| diffolute 


- 


have pleaded in excuſe for deſerting their country an af- 


feftion for their Sovereign.——I am no ſtranger to the 
force of perſonal attachments, and when they are ſhewn to 
an unfortunate, or even to a degraded Prince; when they 
blaze with more ardor in his diſtreſs, than they did in his 
proſperity, they are arguments of virtue, and I honor the 
man who has the dignity and fortitude to facrifice his inte- 
reſts to his affections. But theſe men, theſe red hot royaliſts 
from France, who only love a Court, for its ſunſhine, and 
while they can baſque in it like ſwine, or ſtrut about in it 
like bantams ;—whoſe reverence to the Prince is obſequi- 
ouſneſs, and who while boaſting of their high birth, are 
content to wait like lacquies, in the anti-chamber of men of 
the loweſt birth, ſoliciting a miſerable portion of that power 
which is either felt or exerciſed in one ſhape or another by 
every individual in a deſpotic Government, what claim to com- 
paſſion or reſpect can they urge — The men whom I have 
branded with contributing, by their flight as well as by theii 
profiigacy, to the ruin of their country, fled as ſoon as they 
heard the cruſh and beheld the ruins of the Baſtile; their 
conſciences were awakened by its fall to a ſenſe of guilt, and 
foreſeeing in its deſtruction, the extinction of that factitious 
greatneſs ſo dear to little minds, they had not the virtue 
either to make a ſtruggle for what they loved ſo much, or to 


rally round the Throne in ſupport of the Prince whoſe fate 


they pretend to lament. Previous to the Revolution, they 
preached reſumptions of church lands, and would have ſacri- 
ficed the Clergy to their avarice, their pride, and their hatred 
of religion, they now court the prieſthood, and affect to 
make a common cauſe with them, in the vain 3 that the 
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diſſofute philoſophy of the times, but to the 
ſcandalous profligacy of its Clergy, whoſe irre- 
gulatities, and impoſtures, craft, inſolence, and 

extortions, 


latter yet retain ſome influence over ths hn of the people, 
and that fanaticiſm will reſtore to both Prieſts and Nobles 
what they have loſt by their profligacy and cowardice. Tf their 
morals had been pure and incorrupt, if they had practiſed the 
duties which men living in ſociety owe to each other, the 
Revolution would not have been neceſſary, and when it took 
place, they might have ſtopped its career and prevented its 
exceſſes, by uniting and forming a phalanx capable of reſiſt- 
ing the torrent and allaying the ferment ; but their property, 
10 neceſſary to their comfortable exiſtence, and their titles 
and diſtinctions, ſo flattering to their vanity and pride, were 
ſacrificed, with other obligations much more important, to 
| their perſonal ſafety, and they fled from their country with a 
precipitancy as diſgraceful to the character ofithoſe ** who avere 
not afraid to face the bold legions of Britain,” as it has been 
ruinous to their fortunes and calamitous to all Europe; for 
it is owing to the intrigues, falſchoods, and miſrepreſenta- 
tions of thoſe men diſtinguiſhed in their youth (according to 
the Monthly Reviewers) * for levity, difipation, frivolity, and 
even for a laxity of morals,” and which habits, by the bye, 
remain with them | in ſpite of age, poverty and contempt— 
that a confiderable part of the continent at this moment is a 
ſcene of blood, and expoſed to horrors of much greater mag- 
nitude than even thoſe which it has already experienced. 
Theſe men, whom it is pretended ( have led from generation 
to generation the armies of France to baitle,”- fled however from 
a conteſt, in which intereſts infinitely dearer to them and to 
their country were at ſtake, than when they © ceded the hard 
fought out to B. wah valor.” The men, who were not afraid 

te 
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extortions, have provoked diſquiſitions which 
have affected more or leſs the credit of all reli- 
gions, and endangered their eſtabliſnments. 
to face the * bold" legions of Britain,” were however panig 
ſtruck at an unarmed and undiſciplined peaſantry, they were 
terrified at imaginary and embryo conſpiracies, which pru- 
dence might have diſſipated, and courage defeated, But their | 
vanity ſtood bawd to both, and rather than relinquiſh, an 3 
iota of their privileges, exemptions and arrogance, they ac- j 
celerated a civil war, and involved other nations in a quarrel, 
the ſad effects of which will be long felt by poſterity. | 
What an edifying, what a glorious and animating contraſt 1 
does the Nobility and Clergy of Great-Britain exhibit to 
: thoſe of France! The latter, diftinguiſhed for their learning 
beyond thoſe of all other nations, and no leſs eſteemed for | | 
their piety and decorum of manners, enſure that reſpect to 6 
religion without which it is impoſſible it can exiſt. Contraſt | 
the mean and contemptible conduct of the French with that of 
the Nobility in this country, the only men upon earth per- 
haps who, taken collectively, deſerve the honorable diſtinc- 


a 
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to tion of Noble, and what a wonderful difference appears !-- 4 

3 5 Conſpiracies have been formed in this country to ſubvert its 

e, Government, and deſtroy the Throne; but inſtead of aban- 5 
— doning either to the mercy of the conſpirators; inſtead of 5 

A betraying either fear or miſtruſt,of the peaſantry and yeo- . 
g manry, to whom many of them are united by the triple ties ; 
d. of friendſhip, neighbourhood, and conſanguinity. they have, | 
on by rallying round the Throne and Conflitution, formed 2 

m rampart which their patriotiſm, vigilance, and courage, win 

to render impenetrable. to thoſe who would ſcale or deſtroy it.” | 
2 If the French Nobility had done as much if they bad 3 
id . 55 by their acres, and ſurrounded the King, inſtead of | 
to E = | _ abandoning 
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If the church of Rome, while profeſling 
greater purity, had not ſhewn itſelf more cor- 
rupt and depraved in practice than any other ; 
if it had not blended every ſpecies of trick, falſe- 
hood, and buffoonery, with the awful folemni- 
ties of devotion, and declared hoſtilities againſt 
all other forms of worſhip; if to maintain its 
intolerant principles, it had not diſperſed its 
ſanguinary proſcriptions over the habitable 
globe, pronouncing. damnation * againſt all 


thoſe 


abandoning the one, and leaving the other an inſulated cy- 
pher in his dominions, they would have had no occaſion to 
ſtimulate Europe to arms, not for the purpoſe that they pre- 
tend of reſtoring religion, or monarchy, or peace, to their de- 
ſolated and diſtracted country, but to recover their miſtreſſes, 
their gew-gaws, and their cordons bleu. 


+ In the commencement of the war there was nothing more 
common than to hear theſe gentlemen anticipating their return to 
France in full poſſeſſion of their, power, and boaſting of the manner 
in which they would _ puniſh their tenants ; and in theſe empty me- 
naces, their vacant and depraved minds found conſolation for the 
diſgrace, poyerty, and obſcurity to which they are reduced. 


It is one of the tenets of the religion of Rome, that 
& there is no ſalvation out of that Church ;” and this doctrine, 
as cruel as it is impious when addreſſed to thoſe of weak 
minds, for the purpoſe of making proſelytes, is frequently 
urged with extreme zeal, and ſometimes with much rancor 

and ſeverity to Proteſtant children, in convents and colleges 
for education ; they are told that their parents being heretics 


will 


os Sos 


thoſe without its pale, and exerciſing a brutal 
and wanton deſpotiſm over the minds of all 
thoſe withia it, there is little doubt but it would 
have ſtood to the laſt moment of recorded ume, 
and have been, what religion ought ever to be, 
' a ſource of much future hope and preſent com- 
fort to mankind. But its vices have worked its 
deſtruction; and it is not a random conjecture 
to ſay, that if its paſtors in France had obſerved 
that ſimplicity of manners which belongs exclu- 
ſively to minds that are ingenuous and incor- 
rupt, the laity would have followed the ex- 
ample, and the nation have been preſerved from 
all the terrible calamities which a contrary con- 
duct has entailed on it. l : 
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A ſimplicity of manners is only to be main- 
- tained by examples, and theſe examples mult 
proceed from thoſe in elevated ſtations. 


There is not in all hiſtory, either ancient or 
modern, that I have read, even one inſtance of 
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will inevitably be damned. Their infant minds being worked 
upon in this manner, have been converted, under the blaſ- 
phemous pretext, that it is better to renounce their father 
and mother than God; while the pious hypocrite conſoles 
himſelf for this flagrant breach of the greateſt truſt that can 
be repoſed in him, with the reflection of having added an 
unimportant unit to his little community. 

| a Change 


\ 
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a change being accompliſhed in the morals arid 
manners of a country by the example of the 
meaner | citizens—their corruptions prefer ob- 
ſcurity to the glare of day, and are eaſily ſup- 
preſſed, for they never aſcend; but whenever 
- the higher orders are weak and baſe enough to 
ſet the example of vice, the contagion becomes 
general, and ſpreads itſelf with wonderful force 
and rapjdity : This truth, fo evident to whoever 
reflects, and fo wofully confirmed by the revo- 
lution in France, ſhould ſerve as a leſſon to thoſe 
who are entruſted with the adminiftration of 
public affairs, and convince them that the beſt 
and moſt durable ſupport of goverament is the 

preſervation of morals *. | 
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It is miſrepreſentation, and in one ſenſe iniquitous, to 

brand the year 1789 with the vices of the ſubſequent years. 
Let the moſt virtuous or the moſt vicious, the moſt 'at- | 
fluent or the moſt indigent of thoſe who took a decided part 
on the former epoch, declare whether they would not have 
preferred the ancient order of things to the anarchy that un- 

happily prevails at preſent, and if they anſwer in the affirma- 
tive, it is fair to conclude, that with all their zeal for liberty, 
they would have relinquiſhed its ineſtimable bleſſings, . rather 
than have obtained them at the terrible expence of ſo much 
public and private ruin. 
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* MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Art. 17 1 Letter to the Duke. of Grafton, wy 


Notes, To which 1s annexed a Complete Ex- 
culpation of M. de la Fayette from the Charges 
indecently urged againſt him by Mr. Burke 
in the Houſe of Commons on the 47th of h 
March 1794. 8vo. 28. 6d. Owen. | 


- In our opinion, the author - of this letter, which, if we 


rightly recollect, was firſt inſerted in the morning paper 


entitled The rue Briton, has either miſtaken, or over- 
rated his talerits. It ſeems as if he thought to acquire 
reputation from an attack on a character that had at- 
tracted the notice of the celebrated Junius: but what a 
difference between the aſſailants ! The one, even in the 
heat of his indignation againſt the miniſter, did not for a 
moment loſe ſight of the reſpect which he owed to him- 
ſelf as a gentleman, and to the public at whoſe bar he 
was arraigning the accuſed. He conducted the proceed 
ings with decorum; and his language was ſuited to the 
dignity of the tribunal which was to try the cauſe, and 


| to the importance of the cauſe itſelf. His fatire, ſharps 


ened by wit, and enforced by eloquence, was of the fineſt . 
temper and of the keeneſt edge; it cut, but did not 
mangle ; it pared to the quick, but did ne. butcher; in 
a word, 6-22 ſpoke daggers, but uſed none. 


The author of this pamphlet, though ſcemingly anxious 
to tread in the footſteps of ſo great a predeceſſor, ſoon 
loſes fight of the language and ſentiment of Junius, and 

D ſpeaks 
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- ſpeaks as if he meaned to form his ſtyle on the model of 
Shakeſpeare's knight, whoſe. great forte lay in ſaying the 
coarſeft things in the coarſeſt way, and who was famous 
for that fruitiul ingenuity which teemed with ſuch a va- 
riety of abuſive expreſſions, as confounded and firuck 
dumb the perſons againſt whom they were vented. The 
fatire of the preſent writer reſembles a bludgeon ; and he 
appears as expert in brandiſhing it, as any of the gentle- 
men, uſually employed at elections to lay about them 
with that courtly weapon. If the uſe of hard names, 
and of harth epithets, can give excellence to an author, 
this production might be accounted truly excellent. 
When a man is charged with any delinquency, - what 
a lack of proof muſt there be, when the accuſer is obliged 
to ranſack the aſhes of the dead, and to draw: from the 
tomb of oblivion the character of an anceſtor, for the 
purpoſe of putting to ſhame. her great great 'grandſon;! 
Phat man muſt ſurely have few perſonal faults, againſt 
whom it is thus thought neceſſary to array thoſe of his re- 
Nane long ſince ne in the grave. | 


In e thus pail the Duke by b it is 
evident that our author is putting Charles II. and the 
Ducheſs of Cleveland on their trial, inſtead of arraigning 
their deſcendant ; for what have the vices of the two for- 
mer to do with the conduct of his Grace during the pre- 
fent ſeſkon of Parliament? Does the author mean to ſay 
that. the part which the Duke of Grafton has taken with 
reſpect to the exiſting war, [and which appears to be the 
foundation of this invective performance,] was wrong, 
becauſe his great great-grandmother bore ſeveral children 
to King Charles II. without having been his wife? If he 
* i not — his 2 to the Duke's deſcent 
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eſcent 


ſerves 
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ſerves only to diſplay his illiberality, which muſt recoil 
on himſelf.—To ſhew that we are net unjuſt in tliis 
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„Have a care, my Led, the game you propoſe. tw 


« play is deeper than you ſuſpe&. The people are not 
% unmformed of the foul and polluted ſource from 


% whence you derive your rank and income. They are 
not to be told, that with one or two exceptions, your 


« pedigree can claim more infamy, and leſs antiquity. 
than that of any other peer in parliament, and, ſurely. 


e under ſuch circumſtances, and under ſuch an accu» 
& mulation of hereditary and acquired odium, it ill be- 
e comes you to remind us of the impudent violation of 


„ the laws, by which your e was en to hos 8 


% nour and e ee mf 


| nad following | this paragraph, is a menace 
which, though thrown out againſt the Duke of Grafton; 
might alarm every man of property in the kingdom: 
“ Be adviſed, my Lord (ſays the author) and do not add 
& to the ill humour that prevails, leſt it ſhould extend to 
promote an enquiry that may terminate in depriving 


„ you of what, (by an unwarrantable aud ſcandalous 
_ © abuſe of power) has been ſettled on your family, and 


* force you to obſerve that cxconomy from neceſſity, 


* which you have latterly practiſed from choice.” This 
menace is founded on a principle that would ſhake to its 
foundation all the freehold, and perhaps all the funded, 


property of the kingdom. The wiſdom of every legiſla- 
ture on earth has found it neceflary, in order to quiet 
the minds of men, to fix a period beyond wWhieh an in- 
quiry ſhall not be inſtituted, as to by what other title 
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- chin poſſeſſion an eſtate is holden. In this country, 2 


title originally bad is made good, if the land, tenable 
under jt, has been in the peaceable poſſeſſion of an indi- 
vidual, or of thoſe from whom he derives, for the ſpace 
of ſixty years. Such a poſſeſſion becomes in itſelf a title 
which nothing can ſhake, until law be driven from the 
judgment ſeat, and oppreſſion be let looſe on ſociety in 
the name of public juſtice, and in the form of reſump. 
tions. The Duke of Grafton's tenure is by a grant from 
the crown under the great ſeal; if there were any defect 
in the grant from want of legal power in the crown to 


make! it, it has been ſupplied or cured by an act of par- 


liament; and, ſuperadded to that, his Grace can plead 
the preſcription of poſſeſſion for ſixty years, which would 
bar a writ of right, — the higheſt writ known to the law 
of England. If all this ſhould not be able to bear an en- 
quiry into the Duke of Grafton's title, what could pre- 
vent this inquiry from extending to all the grants made 
by the crown for centuries paſt? At the time of the re: 
formation, the abbey lands, equal in extent to a fifth 


part of all England, were by act of parliament veſted in 


the crown for the public uſe. In a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, they were nearly all granted away to court fa- 
yourites. On what principle ſhould theſe grants be 
viewed as ſacred, while thoſe made to the Duke of Graf- 
ton's anceſtors ſhould be reſumed ? They ſtand on the 
ſame foundation : he who attacks one of them attacks 
all; and the man who even hints at a reſumption of any 


of them muſt, one would almoſt think; have made * his 
mind to a civil war. 6 


The author appears to be aware of the alarming ex- 
tent to which "Yo ts of i inquiry might lead ; ayd 
he 
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he endeavours to draw out the ſting; by making a di- 
ſtinction between what he calls the fruits of honeſt induſ- 
try, and the dilapidation of the public revenue. Not- 


withſtanding this diſtinction, the ſting yet remains. Par- 


Lament, in providing for the public ſervice,” may grant 4 
revenue ariſing from lands, rents, rent charges, or duties 
on imported articles: the accumulated: maſs belongs to 
the public, and its deſtination is for public uſes. The 
alienation of any part of it, whether of cuſtom-houſe du- 
ties, rents, or lands out of which they ariſe, is equally a 
diverſion of the money from the end for which it was 


granted; and therefore no difference whatever, in point | 


of principle, can be found between the grants of Charles 
II. to his natural children, and thoſe, made by Henry' 


VIII. to his favourites; of the abbey lands which were 


yeſted in the crown for the ſpecific purpoſe of defraying 


 the-expences of the ſtate, and in conſequenceof a promiſe 


that the king, being thus enriched, would apply na 


more to his people for ſubſidies. The titles, by which 


the original grantees held, might have been in their na- 
ture unjuſt, and, in equity at leaſt, might be deemed in- 
valid: but they have all been ſince clothed with every 
ſanction that parliament or preſcription can give; they 


are therefore pow as ſacred: as any in the kingdom; r 


be muſt be poor calculator indeed, wha, ſetting aſide all 
conſideration of the blood which muſt infallibly be ſhed 
in an attempt to enfarce a general reſumption of grants 

of this nature, cannot diſcover that the meaſure would 


cauſe jnfinitely mpre money to be expended than it ever 


could bring into the exchequer: but, ſuppoſing the 


principle of reſumption to be juſt, is it reducible to prac- . 


tice? Should a man, with the fruits of his honeſt induſ- 


try, have made purchaſe of a grant, which, however in- 


valid 
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valid in its origin, had afterward received the ſanction of 
the whole legiſlature ; would our author in that caſe, un- 
der the pretence that he had purchaſed a bad title, take 
from him what his honeſt earnings had enabled him to 
buy? The poſſeſſion of ſuch grants procured, no doubt, 
advantageous matches for the grantees : would it be juſt 
to rob the poſterity of innocent men of their ſettlements, 
who gave their daughters in marriage, and with them 
large fortunes, i in conſideration of the eſtates which theſe 
| granitees then appeared legally to poſſeſs? 'I his was the 
+ caſqggith the Earl of Arlington; who, finding that 
Charles II, had made an ample proviſion for his ſon, the 
firſt Duke of Grafton, gave him in marriage the Lady 
Elifabeth Bennet, his only child, and with her all his 
eſtates. Would it be equitable to take from that Earl's 
heir, the preſent Duke of Grafton, the beneficial grant 
from the crown, which was, we may preſume, no ſmall 
inducement to Lord Arlington to conſent to receive the 
firſt Duke of that name for his ſon in law ? | 


Inquiries into the mode by which eſtates were acquir- 
ed, being once ſet on foot, would certainly not be con- 
fined to lands; they would foon be extended to acqui- 
fitions made by contractors, public officers, and perſons 
who had advanced money to government by way of loan, 
on terms adyamtageous to themſelves, but which the in- 
quirers would call rapacious and uſurious; they might 
inſiſt that navy and ordnance bills ſhould be diſcharged 
at the price given for them by the laſt purchaſer, when 

_ the diſcount was the higheſt ; and they might vote it to 
be no breach of public faith to reſolye that, on repayment 
of the price which any ſtockholder actually gave for 
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ſtock, his ; claim to "—_— off at 7 ene 
guiſhed. | 6 | 


Such are the lengths to which, 3 think, the author's 
principle of inquiry might be carried; we therefore con- 
{idered it to be in the higheſt degree dangerous to the 


peace of ſociety ; and we hope that our readers will not. 


think we have taken up too much of their time in- ani- 


madverting on a paſſage in which we diſcovered the los 
of Ts re calamities to our country. 


The French clergy and nobility he places in a new 
point of view; the former he calls © an itinerant diſſo- 
Jute prieſthood,” and, in common with the clergy of 
other national churches of the ſame communion, ** yile 


and contemptible :”—the latter he repreſents as men 
„ who deſerted their acres on the firſt alarm,” „2 
& cowardly race of miſcreants, the ſtouteſt of whom 


& would tremble to encounter, and fhrink into nothing 
« at the fight of, M. de la Fayette; and both toge- 
ther he honours with the appellation of a beggarly 


crew of biſhops and nobles.” Who is it that thus brands 


with the epithets vile and contemptible a body of 
men who poſſeſſed a great portion of the light and abili- 
ties of one of the moſt enlightened nations on earth: 
men diftinguiſhed by birth, dignities, and education ? 
Who is he who thus libels his own country for having 
received, cheriſhed, and fed as victims of principle, (whe- 
ther well or ill founded is not the queſtion), a ſet of un 
fortunate men in whom it had not penetration enougli 
to diſcover that there was nothing but what was vile and 
contemptible * Who is this mighty hero that ſees nothing 


the 


in thoſe who, from generation to generation, have led 


's 
; 
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: 
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the armies of France to battle, but a:cowardly race of 
miſcreants? Who is he who blaſts the reputation of 
Britons, by. ſaying that thoſe French nobles, to whom 
they have ſometimes been'obliged to cede the hard fought 
field, and who of courſe were not afraid to look the bold. 
legions of Britain in the face, were a ſet of poltroons, the 
ſtouteſt of whom would ſhrink into nothing at the ſight 
of one of their own body ? Is it becauſe they are cowards, 
that England boaſts that ſhe has ſometimes defeated. 
them, or that ſhe is now putting arms into their hands? 
he nobles of France have frequently been deſcribed 
as men of levity and diffipation, remarkable in their 
youthful days for frivolity, and often for laxity of mo- 
rals: but we never heard of that man who thought it 
prudent, unmaſked, and in the face of day, to call in 
queſtion their courage, much leſs to brand them with the 
name of cowards. We can fay, from our own know- 
ledge, that there are many of that body now in England, 
who, ſo far from rejoicing in the impriſonment of M. de 
la Fayette, (which, by the bye, might well be a ſource 
of joy to men who would tremble at the ſight of him,) 
lament it moſt ſincerely ;—not becauſe they think him 
an injured man, but becauſe his confinement deprives 
them of an opportunity of calling him to account for 
what they deem his treachery to the beſt of ſovereigns.— | 
We pretend not to ſay that they are right in charging 
him with having betrayed the king; nay. we even think 
that our author exculpates him, fairly, from the charge: 
all chat we mean is that, ſo far from trembling at the 
idea of meeting him, there are many of them who would 
travel over half the globe, to have the pleaſure of telling 
bim to his bezrd what they think of his conduct but | 
whatever cauſe theſe ae may have for being of- 
tended 


1.1 


fended 10 M. de la Fayette, the Kid of Pruffia cti 
have no right, founded either in the laws of war or of 
nations, for the treatment which he has made hispriſoner ] 
experience ſince his captivity”. x. | | " 


We here cloſe our review of a work which, if it 
were not by its author brought in competition with the 
Letters of Junius, might in point of energetic diction be 
entitled to ſome praiſe, but which the ſelf-ſufficiency 
and illiberality that run through it will not ſuffer us to 
| paſs over without cenſure, notwithſtanding the abilities 


of the W 
3 There is nothing more common than for men 
5 to miſtake or over- rate their talents. The error is ; 
5 univerſal ; and deſcending through the volumi- 


nous gradations of civilized life, it infects the 

; general maſs, and marks with more or leſs di- 
ſtinction all ranks and deſcriptions of people; _ 
c It is the natural reſalt of that egotiſm which 
q 

8 
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every man poſſeſſes in a greater or leffer degree, 
however artfully he may conceal it; and the ins 


r WW ftances in which it occurs are ſo frequent, and | 
** at the ſame time ſo very unimportant, that they b 
9 | ſcarce deſerve notice or rebuke. Confidering | 
3 j 
75 j 


this propenſity as a foible incident to humanity, 


„mould think very ill indeed of the urbanity or | « 
d capacity of the man, who would treat it as | 
1 vice, and puniſh it with all the ſeverity due tog 
* crime; * offenſive as it may appeat, wem 


f- | E | contraſted: 
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contraſted with the unaffected modeſty of thoſe 
who are leſs aſſuming, it is but a folly, and a 
folly of ſuch little conſequence to the commu- 
nity, and ſo little likely to affe& the general in- 
tereſts of ſociety, that it more frequently pro- 

vokes laughter than reprehenſion, and is ſeldom 
entitled to grave and dignified cenſure. Vanity, 
like quickfilver, remains perfectly inoffenſive 
and inert until it comes in contact with ſub- 
ſtances of a nature to call forth its dormant 
powers. We have little to apprehend from the 
man who entertaining an extravagant idea of his 
talents, undervalues the capacities of others, and 

acts in oppoſition to the reſt of the world His 
vanity, puſhed to exceſs, recoils on hnnſelf ;— 
it even deprives him of that portion of eſteem to 
Which he may have an equitable claim, and he 
ſtands alone without credit, reſpe& or influ- 
| ence, an object of contempt and ridicule. Men 
of this deſcription, though they may diſguſt us, 
cannot injure us; they are at leaſt harmleſs, and 
even their folly is entitled to forgiveneſs, in 
| conſideration of the mirth it affords us. But 
when the world miſtakes or over-rates the talents 
of an individual (as it is ſometimes apt to do) 
and enables him to obtain a fituation in the ſtate 
for which he has neither parts nor attainments, 
the evil may be of ſerious import: his vanity 
converted into arrogance, becomes at once miſ- 
BEES © Ds 1 chievous 
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chievous and dangerous, and the country has 
every thing to apprehend from the raſhneſs and 
pretenſions of a man raiſed into credit and power 
by an indiſcreet and premature confidence in 
his wiſdom and integrity. If the validity of this 
diſtinction is admitted, and it is criminal in an 
individual to miſtake or over-rate his abilities,” 
the cenſure which the compilers of the Monthly 
Review have beſtowed on the author of the 
Letter to the Duke of Grafton would have ap- | 
plied with much greater force and propriety. to 
the perſon to whom that performance is addreſ- 
ſed— for his Grace certainly mi/took or ouer-rated 
his capacity very much indeed when he aſſumed 
che direction of public affairs in 1766; nor can 
we reflect on the diſaſters that enſued, and on 
the blood that was wantonly ſhed during his 
preſide ncy at the Treaſury, without feeling the 
utmoſt indignation for the man, who preſuming 
on his rank and connections, had the effrontery 
to cabal and intrigue for an office for which he 
muſt have known at be time chat he was une 
qualified, 


It is in ſuch 1 80 as theſe where che 
egotiſm of individuals merits reproach, and 
ſhould be reprobated. When a man of this 
deſcription, with all the blunders and miſchiefs 
of hjs Adminiſtration freſh in remembrance, 

= OOO comes 
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- coines forward, and preſumes to controul Go- 
' vernment ;—when, with the imbecillity of age 
added to all that petulance and poverty of 
intellect which marked the prime and vigor 
of his life, he attempts to embarraſs the execu- 
tive power in a moment like the preſent full 
of danger and of difficulty, and when a decided 
and perfect upanimity throughout the country - 
can alone preſerve the nation from ruin, I cannot 
admit that any epithets are too ſtrong for a con- 
duct fo atrocious, or any cenſure too ſevere for 
an object ſo contemptible. I am accuſed of 
© endeavouring to acquire reputation from an attack 
% on 4 character that had attrafted the notice of 
*© Junius.“ Admittipg t the fact, the vanity muſt 
ſurely be of a very bumble caſt that contents it- 
ſelf with expoſing the ridiculous ambition of 
decrepid age, graſping for power on the brink 
of the grave, without capacity to exerciſe it, or 
any reaſonable motive for wiſhing it. The truth 
or falſchood howeyer of this charge may be dif: 
covered in much the ſame manner as the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic are proved ; and if thoſe 
who advanced it bad aſked themſelves, whether 
they believed that the letter in queſtion would 
| have been addreſſed to the Duke of Grafton, if 
his Grace had not come forward to thwart the 
meaſures of the Crown at a nt the moſt 
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tory ? 


thoſe 
iether 


vould 


on, if 
rt the 
moſt 
n biſ- 
tory | 


e 
tory? I do not think they would have ha- 


zarded the aſſertion. The queſtion therefore 
for the conſideration of the Reviewers was not 


whetber I was urged by the hope of fame to 


attack an officious and ſorry old man for his 


miſchievous preſumption, but whether his 


public conduct in the inftance alluded to was 


reprehenſible? If the anſwer ſhould be in the 


affirmative, the aſperity of my language is juſ- 
tified by the occafion; and thoſe who are beſt 
acquainted with the hiſtory, temper, and capa- 


eity of the Duke of Grafton, will conſider his 


hoſtile interference at this crifis, and at this pe- 
riod of his life, under all the diſgraceful circum- 
ſtances attending it, as an aggravation of his 
guilt, and of courſe acquit me of miſtaking or 


ver- rating my talents, for boving held him out 
to public ſcorn. 


5 It is however not improbable but the gentle- ; 


men who have upbraided me for a failing which 


I poſſeſs in common with the reſt of mankind _ 


may be to the full as much entited to the rebuke 


as myſelf, —lt is poſſible that they may have 
very much miſtaken or over-rated THEIR talents 
when they aſſumed the arduous and difficult 
taſk of ſitting in judgment on the various publi- 
cations which daily iſſue from the preſs on all ſub- 
kes and almoſt in all languages; for to much ge- 


neral 


E 
neral and ſcientific knowledge, great erudition, 
great taſte, and much good temper, united with 
a mind poſſeſſed of ſtrong diſcriminating powers, 
ſhould be added. Theſe qualifications are in- 
difpenſable for the office they have undertaken 
to perform, and without them a critic * would be 
as little deſerving of attention as an author with- 
out attainments or 1deas. To what extent the 
gentlemen in queſtion poſſeſs theſe endowments 
may be collected from their criticiſms ; and 
judging of the former by the latter, it may poſ- 
fibly be thought that the reproach of ſelf-ſuffi- 
ciency more properly belongs to the Monthly 
Reviewers than to the author of the letter ad- 
dreſſed to the worthleſs deſcendant of the moſt 
worthleſs of the Stuarts ; but whether the letter 


* It has been aſſured to me ſince the above was written, 
that theſe gentlemen are not inſenſible to attentions which ad- 
miniſter to their wants, and that a well- timed guinea has 
enfured to many a blockhead what indigent merit could never 
obtain. It is alſo ſaid, that authors apprized of the venality, 
or diſtreſs of theſe Reviewers, ſend criticiſms on their own 
works with the accuſtomed fee, and that ſometimes malevo- 
lence comes to the market with her one pound one, and gives 
à ſting to virtue and to trutb. Having neither ſpleen to in- 
dulge, nor vanity to gratify, I cannot on my own knowledge 
vouch for the veracity of this accuſation, which, whether 
true or falſe, appears at all events to have a much better 
foundation, and to have been urged with much leſs levity 
than that of an intention on my part to preach reſumptions, 
which the Monthly Reviewers have ſo peremptorily ad- 
vanced againſt me. | | | 


(which | 
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(which has provoked ſo much ill-humour in 
| theſe intelligent gentlemen) is well or ill writ- 
ten, can be of little import compared to the 

magnitude of the object to which it relates, or 
to the conſequences attributed to .the public 
conduct of the Duke of Grafton. If the infe- 
rences which the. author has drawn from the pro- 
ceedings of his Grace are fair or probable, and 
if his ſtatement of facts is juſt, the coarſe lan- 
_ guage from which he is condemned may prove 
indeed a want of education, but it by no means 
diſqualifies him for diſcuſſing a ſubject to which 
he is competent in every other reſpect. If the 
line which the Duke of Grafton has taken is 
likely to encourage the ſeditious and diſaffected 
in their deſigns againſt the Conſtitution, he me- 
rits the ſeverity with which he has been treated, 
and it is by this alone that his adverſary on the 
preſent occaſion ſhould be convicted or acquit- 
ted. It is fair to preſume that every man who 
commits his thoughts to paper does it in the 
beſt manner he is able; and if my ſtile is leis 
elegant and correct than the compoſitions of 

thoſe who criciciſe it, I do not think it is a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for rejecting my arguments, or re- 
tuſing to inveſtigate the truth or falſehood of my 
allegations, and ſtill leſs can it juſtify the con- 
ſtruction which has been artfully put on ſeveral 
paſſages in my letter, unleſs indeed it was the 
| Intention 
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intention of theſe gentlemen to turn the tables 
© againſt me, by attributing thoſe very deſigns to 
my writings which they profeſs to condemn, and 
which I have ſo ſeverely cenſured in others. All 
miſrepreſentation has its ſource in malice or in 
ignorance, and in either caſe ſhould be refuted. 
It is a deviation from the ſober and correct line 
of truth, and whenever the intention is concern- 
ed, it is an offence againſt ſociety and ought to 
be puniſhed. The charge of having over-rated 
or miſtaken my talents, is perhaps well founded, 
yet it has been urged with a degree of virulence 
and ill-humour not very decent or conſiſtent in 
men who are advocates for mildneſs and deco- 
rum, and which it certainly behoved them to 
enforce by example at the moment they were 
recommending the practice of them to others. 
If any credit is due to the teſtimony of theſe 
_ gentlemen, it is not folly but crime with which 
they ſhould have reproached me, for the man 
* whoſe mind is made up to civil war” in the fenſe 
which they would infinuate, and whoſe object is 
&« to ſhake the property of others,” deſerves ſome- 
thing more than cenſure, and is infinitely more 
formidable and much more to be dreaded than 
« Shawefpear*s knight whoſe great forte lay in ſay- 
ing the coarſeſt things the coarſeſt way.” The 
Monthly Reviewers aſſert that my menace to 
the Duke of Grafton is founded on © 9 principle 
= - | © {bat 
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ce that would Aue all the freehold and * all 
«© the funded property of the kingdom.” —_ 


If theſe gentlemen were as expert in argu- 
ment as they appear to be in abuſe, they would 
have omitted the word perhaps as ' ſuperfluous, : 
for the freehold, by which I ſuppoſe they mean 
the landed property, is the only real and per- 


manent ſecurity for the funded property, and it, 
requires no extraordinary {kill in finance to 
know that whatever deſtroys the former muſt 


inevitably annihilate the latter. Without dwel- 


ling however upon what would deſerve little 
notice if it had not fallen from men who profeſs 
to be juſt, and in whom inaccuracy is a vice, I 
ſhall ſtate by way of explanation, and merely as 
my opinion, that whatever tends'to accuſe the 
Miniſter of having wantonly plunged the coun- 
try into war, has a direct tendency to excite a 
rebellion in the country. Whether the war is 
well or ill-conducted muſt be left for future con- 
ſideration. It is a queſtion on which no man is 
at preſent competent to decide, nor ſhould'it 
come under diſcuſſion unleſs provoked by ſome 
very flagrant miſmanagement, which involves 
in it the honor and ſafety of the kingdom. 


If the war was unprovoked and unavoid- 
able, as I truſt T have demonſtrated in a for- 
F mer 
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mer publication *, and which Mr. Dumourier 


has ſince acknowledged in his Memoirs +, 
the neceſſity of proſecuting it to an happy 
and ſpeedy concluſion muſt be granted, and 


every meaſure of courſe condemned which 
bas the moſt remote tendency to check the 


awakened ardor of the nation, or to impede the 


operations of Government; and as nothing is 


more likely to effect theſe purpoſes than to de- 
ſcribe the country to be in a ſtate of calamity 
and ruin from the war, and to place the war to 
the account of the Miniſter, I felt it a duty to 
come forward (for it is from conviction that I 
write, and not for hire) and contradict affer- 
tions which I knew to be falſe, and which, 

whatever may have been the motives of thoſe 
who advanced them, were at leaſt injudicious, if 
not criminal. If ſuch language was indecent in 
men whoſe former conduct in office or in Par- 
lament was undeſerving of blame, how much 


— 


* Vide— The Conduct of France towards Great Britain, 


with an Appendix and Notes, printed for J. Nicol, in 
Pall-Mall. 


+ The firſt cauſe of Dumourier's quarrel with the Con- 
vention was on account of their not immediately acceding to 
his propoſal of invading Holland, by the taking of Maeſ- 

tricht in the Winter of 1792, and to which they only de- 


murred, until matters were ripe for an inſurrection at the 
Hague and at Amſterdam. 


more. 
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more reprehenſible was it in a man whoſe bels 
adminiſtration was frivolous, diſreputable, and 
atrocious, and who was himſelf a proper object 
of crimination ?—Does it become the Duke of 
Grafton to talk of the rights of the people and 
of the dignity of Parliament, while we bear in 
painful remembrance, that during the period of 


almoſt four years the latter was degraded into a 


penſioned confederacy againſt the former ? Is it 
for the man to talk of the honor and proſperity 
of the country, who endangered its peace by 


violating the freedom of election, and who aban- 


doned his Sovereign in the hour of alarm to the 
fury of a miſguided populace? This is the delin- 


quency with which his Grace ſtands charged; 


and if the circumſtance of his diſgraceful origin 
has been alluded to, it was not 70 reproach bim 
with the libertiniſm of his great grandmother," 
but to humble that arrogance and inſolence 
with which he is apt to treat men of ſupe- 
rior pretenſions in point of birth, talents, and 
character. An oppoſition from ſuch a quarter 

can never be entitled to much credit I confeſs, 
but when it has a tendency to augment the ſe- 
ditious clamours of men whoſe object is to ſub- 
vert all our civil and eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, 
it cannot be expoſed too early or treated too 
ſeverely. The times have a perilous aſpect, not 
only to men whoſe minds are naturally gloomy, 
1 5 but 
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but to thoſe who, accuſtomed to reaſon and re- 
flect, weigh well the circumſtances of the mo- 


ment, and look forward to probable events and 
contingencies. 


It is become neceſſary to act with vigour at 
home as well as abroad. The times require 
great firmneſs, tempered with great diſcretion, 
or the reciprocal obligations of protection and 


allegiance will give way to diſtruſt, fraud and 


violence, and finally end in an anarchy infi- 


nitely more terrible than the moſt confirmed and 


ferocious deſpotiſm, 


The ſtruggle in which we are engaged is mo- 
mentous, and requires every exertion of which 


the reſources and manly ſpirit of the nation are 
capable. It is not only a foreign war that we 


have to ſupport, but a faction of a very formi- 
dable nature to ſubdue—a faction that diſclaims 
the little intereſts of party or of an individual, and 


that boldly avows an intention to effect, by the 


application of an axe to all our eſtabliſhments, 
an entire revolution in the minds and hearts of 
men; an univerſal change in our modes and 
habits of thinking and acting, to accompliſh 
which the nation muſt become a ſcene of car- 
nage and of blood! Under circumſtances ſo 
alarming, we have no ſecurity againſt the ſan- 
: Fe guinary 


as 1 
guinary projects of our enemies but in OUR- 
SELVES.—It is our courage and our virtue 
that muſt preſerve us from the ruin that aſſails 
us, and whoever oppoſes that unanimity, that 
ſpirit of concord, which can alone give effect to 
the exertions of Government, muſt either be 
influenced by miſchievous motives, or be inſen- 
ſible of the dilemma to which the country is 
reduced. To thoſe of the former deſcription 
all arguments are vain—on minds fo callous and 
corrupt the laws alone can operate; but on thoſe 
of the latter deſcription, or who may be ſtimu- 
lated to oppoſe Adminiſtration with a view to ſup- 
plant them, it may not be amiſs to try the expe- 
dients of admonition and remonſtrance. I acquit 
the Duke of Grafton of any wiſh to ſee the Go- 
vernment diflolved ; I feel aſſured of the con- 
trary; but though he has no ſuch view, his re- 
cent conduct in Parliament tends to encourage 
thoſe who have ſuch deſigns; and if the opi- 
nions which his Grace has lately advanced were 
to become general, and the people be convinced 
that this country is the aggreſſor in the war *, 


the 


II have ſo often aſſerted that they could not avoid the 
war, and I have given ſuch unqueſtionable evidence of the 
fact, that it is unneceſſary to recur again to a ſubject on 
which it is impoſſible there ſhould be two opinions among 
men of candor and information. As an additional proof 
however 
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the clamours of the diſaffected would augment, 
their numbers would multiply, and a revolution 
_ enſue perhaps to an extent equal to what we 
have 


however of my veracity, the actual Government in France 
reprobates the war with England as violently as the gentle- 
men in oppoſition. The former however differ moſt eſſen- 
tially with the latter, by throwing on the people who were in 
power from the Autumn of 1792 to February 1793, the 
© guilt and odium of the calamities which afflict the two na- 
tions :—the Britiſh Miniftry are completely abſolved from 
the charge of having provoked hoſtilities, while thoſe who 
were connected with the Executive Council at the time 
above-mentioned, who were employed on miſſion in this 
country, are purſued with relentleſs fury as the AUTHORS 
OF THE WAR. The following extract from a letter, dated 
the twenty-ſecond of laſt month, is this inſtant come to hand, 
and as my correſpondent has effected his eſcape, and has no 
longer any thing to hope or to fear from his countrymen in 
France, I do not hazard his perſonal ſafety by availing my- 
ſelf of the latitude he gave me 2 time ſince to make any 
uſe I pleaſed of his letters. 

I cannot however prevail upon myſelf to publiſh this ex- 
tract without bearing teſtimony to his very zealous efforts to 
prevent the rupture, and to his repeated declarations to Le 
Brun that the Executive Council was impoſed upon by its 
agents in this country, not only reſpecting the hoſtile views 
of the Britiſh Cabinet, but with regard to the temper and 
diſpoſition of the nation at large, which was reported on the 
authority of Mr. Hardy, and ſome other vagabonds of that 
deſcription, to be reſolved on a revolution. 

One of the people employed on miſſion by Le Brun had the 
indecency to boaſt to me in the preſence of my correſpondent, 
5 : that 


We! 


have ſeen on the continent, and which the coldeſt 
mind cannot contemplate without horror. Con- 
views as I am of this truth, it was certainly 


allowable 


that in caſe of hoſtilities we ſhould be deferted by the army 
and navy, whom France well knew how to ſeduce over to 
her intereſt, It was in conſequence of this menace, and to 
counterad any ſuch attempts, that I ſtarted the idea of a 
public ſubſcription for the widows and orphans of thoſe ſol- 
diers and ſeamen who ſhould fall in the courſe of the preſent | 
war: I had no doubt but a meaſure popular in itſelf from 

its humanity would be adopted, and I felt aſſured that it would 
operate as a check to the gentlemen on the other ſide of the 
channel. Another motive was, that while it demonſtrated 
to the army and navy the well-merited attention of their 
fellow-ſubje&ts, it would tend to convince the enemy of the 
unanimity and loyalty of the nation. Impelled by theſe con- 
ſiderations, I requeſted Mr. Devaynes to call a public meet- 
ing, for the purpoſe of taking my propoſal into conſidera- 
tion, and the amount of the ſubſcriptions is a proof that I 
had not miſtaken the character of my countrymen. I only 
mention this circumſtance, as it enables me to do juſtice to 
my correſpondent, who reprobated the perfidy of the pro- 
poſed expedient, and on his leaving England, gave me the 
ſame advice as that with which the following letter concludes. 


22 May, 1794. 
« VOUS avez certainement appris ce que s'eſt paſſe 4 


mon &gard. Des gens qui ne me connaiſſent pas, m'accuſent 
« D'AVOIR ETE L'AUTUER DE CETTE HORRI- 
BLE GUERRE entre nos deux pays; - vous ſavez, mon 
« cher Miles, ce qu'il en eſt, et combien j'ai fait d'efforts 
* "nn la PO — Vamement, le veriez vous la voix en 


«© ma 
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allowable to remind his Grace, by way. of ad- 
monition, of the title by which he holds a very 


conſiderable portion of his income, and which,, 
ſanctioned 


e ma faveur.—Votre temoignage ne ſerait d'aucun poids. 
& Te ſuis une nouvelle preuve que dans un tems de revolution 
„la pureté des intentions & la droiture du cœur ne ſuffiſent 
« pour defendre un honette homme Hau moment ou je vous 
parle, peut- etre ſuis- je proſcrit dans ma patrie que j'ai 
“trop bien ſervie. Pattens avec une grande reſignation de 
fort mauvaiſes nouvelles, car je n'ai plus un ſeul ami à 
Paris. — Tout a peris tout eſt mort ou dans les fers.— Je 
& connais aſſez votre bon cœur pour ètre perſuade que vous 
* repondrez promptement a cette lettre dont l'objet eſt inte- 
<< refſant pour me mettre en ſuretè & chercher quelque azile 
" ecarte ou je doive ma ſubſiſtance au travail de mes mains 
* —Adieu—Soyez plus heureux que moi; que les malheurs 
de la France fervent de legon aux pn de tqus les. 
15 partis chez vous.“ 


* 


0 f TRANSLATION. 


You have certainly been informed of what has happened 
to me.—T am accuſed by thoſe who do not know me of 
BEING THE AUTHOR OF THE HORRIBLE WAR 
AGAINST YOUR COUNTRY.—You can ſpeak to a cer- 
tainty on the ſubject, and know how very much I exerted 
myſelf to prevent it—yet you would elevate your. voice in 
vain in my favour—your evidence would be of no weight.— 
I am a freſh proof that in a moment of revolution, rectitude 
of intention and purity of heart are inſufficient protections 


for an honeſt man.—At. the inſtant I am writing to you, I 


am perhaps baniſhed from my country, for having faithfully 
ſerved it,-T ſhall wait the dire event with great reſignatian, 
- | for 
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ſanct ioned as it may have been by preſeription 5 
as well as by grants from the Crown and from 
Parliament, I maintain to have been in the firſt 
inftance a ſcandalous abuſe of power, and which 
from that very circumſtance would moſt pro- 
bably, in caſe of civil tumult, be the firſt to be 
inveſtigated and cancelled. —To foy- that I re- 
commend ſuch a' reſumption is an impudent 


* . o - 


miſrepreſentation of my ſentiments; nor is it 
very decent, or- indeed very prudent in the 
Monthly Reviewers to compare a fradulent ap- 
propriation of tlie public revenue in favour of 
the ſpurious iſſue of a worthleſs and laſcivious 
Prince with the well earned fruits of koneſt in. | 
duty SEE HARON Rail: 24 M46 967 JOS 
Jig o more VO F152 # 
What cannot be vindicated Kouid h be paſſed 
over in filence ; and if the Reviewers, who 
have lain aſide the ' critic to plead the cauſe of 
deſpotiſm and diſhoneſty, really wiſh well to the 


, 
# » Ss + *® . 


| 


1 
{© 


for 1 * not a ange ad at Per- They Fm all pe- 
riſhed !—They are either in the grave or in priſon. —1 am 
ſufficiently acquainted with che goodneſs of your heart to 
know that you will return me” an immediate anſwer to this 
letter, the object of which is intereſting to my perſonal ſafety, 
and to enable me to ſeek an aſylum in ſolitude, where I may 
owe my future ſubſtence to the ſweat of my brow —Adieu, 
and may you be happier than I am May the misfortunes 
gf Ty ſerve as a leſſon to all parties in your country, 


en G | Duke 


IS. By 


Duke of Grafton and to the otheꝝ illufriqus dg 
ſcendants from the ſame Houſe, they will drop a 
ſyhje& which was mentioned with no other view: 
than to ſtate to his Grace the extreme danger 
he had to apprehend, if he with held his ſup» 
port from Goyernment at this awful criſis; when 
the diſaffected of different deſcriptions conſider 
every member of either Houſe of Parliament 
that oppoſes the Crown, as a tower of ſtrengtk 
to their party, and who regard every cenſure on 
the conflict in which we are engaged 2% an in · 
oF Sparobation of the Eren Wenn. Wear 


| Ane e b part v7 my; letter, I will 
quiet the minds of theſe critics by affurigg them 
that it neyer was my 1ntention to put either 
* Charles the Second or. bis cancubines, on. | their 
trial,” and that howeyer much I may lament, bis 
having eſcaped out of life without receiving the 
puniſhment due to his perfidy and tyranny, (for 
he had a better claim to the block than his father) 
I have no objection to his ſleeping undiſturbed 
until the trumpet calls him from his tomb to 
receive the puniſhment due to his crimes.— 
Neither ſhould I have reminded his Grace of his 
diſgraceful origin, if he had not proved by his 
Eren inſolence to a noble Lord? ” (his 


1 
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* Lord Thurlse. 80 
| | ſuperior 


ä 
ſuperior in every reſpect) that he had himſeif 
forgotten it. Surely it ill became this accident 
of a accident” to rail at the introduction of 
« new. men into the Houſe of Peers, and to 
upbraid them with the obſcurity of their birth. 
Of what antignity is the family of his Grace, and 
what are the merits of hit anceſtors that he 
ſhould dare to queſtion: the propriety of any 
man's advancement to the Peerage ?—Peace to 
all his grandmothers—God bleſs them—let them 
ſleep in quiet, I have no objections, but let their 
% GREAT grand child ſo conduct himſelf as to 
induce us to forget the ſource to which we are 
indebted for much miſchief and diſnonor.—It is 
not in my nature to be unjuſt neither do 1 
traffic in ſlander, and with 4 pen in one hand : 
and the other ſtretched out for alms; flatter of 
abuſe thoſe who pay or ſpurn me. It is impoſe 
ſible that I can be lukewarm in a cauſe which 
involves in its iſſue the peace, comfort, and ſe- 
curity of millions. The meaſured punctilios of 
a gentleman uſher, or of a maſter of the cere- 
monies, but ill correſpond with the bold and 
nervous diction of remonſtrance my language 
muſt be ſuited to the dignity and magnitude 
of my ſubject, and I cannot, in compliance 
with the effeminate refinement of the times, 
caſtrate truth of its manhood, and facrifice the 
vigor of thought to ſound.—If in the warhith of 
G 2 my 


I 


my reſentment I have had recourſe to expreſ- 

fions that ſound” harſh or: offenſive. to the pol- 
luted ears of upſtart greatneſs, or of ſycophants 
who ſpaniel at their heels, it is not the ſeverity but 
the JUSTICE of theſe expreſſions that [ſhould 
be arraigned; and if on inveſtigation they ſhould 
appear to be well founded, the-reproach is due 
to thoſe who provoked and not to him who uſed 


The blunt ſincerity of truth needs no apology, 
and in a country governed by equal laws it has 
nothing to fear. It is not in England, thank Hea- 
ven, that the coronet and ermined robe afford 
impunity to crime; neither do they ſhield the 
blockhead or the knave from cenſure. The 
Britiſh Peerage, conſidered in the aggregate, 
is highly reſpe&able—lIr is an aſſembly dignifie4 
by its virtues and its talents, as well as by the 
laws and conſtitution; and whether we behold 
it in its legiſlative or judicial capacity, it is en- 
titled to our affection and reverence; but though 
theſe are due to the Peers collectively, it does 
not follow that individuals among them, who 
depart from the line of conduct which they 
ought to obſerve, and whoſe example is of im- 
portance to the lower orders of ſociety, ſhould 
find an exemption in the title of Grace or of 
Lordſhip from reproof; and in this aſſertion ! 
# | * *. 439 ant 
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am ſupported: by a gentleman in whoſe favour 1 


certainly am not prejudiced,.and whoſe opinion; 
on this occaſion. cannot fail to juſtify that of, 
mine in the minds of thoſe who admire what 


they are pleaſed to call his rranſcendant abilities, 
and who conſider him in whatever direction 


he moves as inyallible. The language of Mr. 
Burke at the bar of the Houſe of Lords on the 
23d of laſt month is ſo exactly in point, that 1 
have ſubjoined it in a note &, not in blame of 
the ſentiments it contains, but in praiſe, for 
they are calculated to reſtore that energy to the 
mind and that purity to morals, which the per- 
nicious refinements of the times have a tendency 
to weaken, corrupt, and deſtroy. 


It is the great misfortune of the preſent age, and nothing 
can more ſtrongly prove its degeneracy, than that fine and 
emollient names are applied to bad actions a woman con- 


victed of adultery is called gallant ;—the man who commit- 
ted it is always in the French, and very often in the Engliſh 
language, called a man of good fortune * ; but the Managers 
would never ſhew ſuch a falſe, A and novel - like 
ſympathy—when they were deſcribing atrocious guilt, wy; 
would uſe adequate terms. 

Extract from Mr. Burke's Speech at the the trial of 

M. Haſtings on Wedneſdap the 28th May. 


4 The French phraſe is, bonne avanture, 


If 
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ir the Rewieveis ſhould admit the juſtice of 
Mr. Burke's pofitions (for it is not in every in- 
ſtance that I would quote this gentleman, or 
conſider him as an authority) the ſeverity of my 
language to the Duke of Grafton ſtands juſtified. 
by the conduct that provoked it, and coarſe: 
things faid even in the coarſeſt way” are not to be 
condemned when addreſſed to men who deſerve 
them; yet notwithſtanding the extreme anger of 
the Critics, with the aſperity of my language, and 
that part of my letter which attacks the principle 
of delapidating the public revenue for ibs purpoſe 


* providing for the ſpurious iſſue of Princes , 


they acknowledge that © Parliament in providing 


er the public ſervice may graut a revenue arifing 


& from lands, rent-charges, or duties on imported ar- 
„ ticles—the accumulated maſs (they ſay) belongs 10 

&« the public, and its deflination is for PUBLIC. 
« USES.” In imitation of the Monthly Re- 


_ * Vide the note at page 12, to the Letter addreſſed to the 
Duke of Grafton, and which ought in ſtrict juſtice, if 
quoted, to have been quoted at length; but theſe gentlemen, 
I ſuppoſe, are all maſons, and work by line and rule. They 


appear to proportion, by a meaſurement of their own, the 
extracts they make, to the degree of cenſure they inflit, or 


of praiſe they beſtow, leſt a word too much or a word too 
little ſhould contradict their decigons, and prove their want 


of candour. It would not be difficult, on this ws pi to 


convict Moſes of blaſphemy. 
viewers 


1 59; J 


viewers, I have only quoted ſufficient for my pur- 
pole... The ſentence however is complete, and I, 

would have.proceeded. farther, .if I could haye 
comprehended the meaning of what immediately 
follows, hut its obſcurity or nonſenſe, as applied 
to the matter in diſpute, baffled every effort, 
and I leave it to thole who have more patience 
or curioſity than myſelf to penetrate through the 
myſteriqus jargon of theſe N critics, po- 
liticians, and juris conſults. 1 join iſſue how - 
ever moſt cordially with 1 gentlemen, and 
acknowledge that Parliament, in providing fer 
the public ſervice, may grant any portion of the 
public revenue; and thus agreed, let me aſk 
what public ſervice Mrs. Palmer, or her fon by 
Charles the Second, rendered to the State, that 
the one ſhould have been created Ducheſs of 
Cleveland, and the other, with all his deſcend- 
ants, quartered in perpetuity. on the public re- 
venue? If the“ arcumulated maſs belongs do the 
© public, aud its deſtination is for public uſes,” 
{which no one will have the effrontery-to deny) 
1 am juſtified in ſaying that © Gharles the Second, 
„in granting any portion of the public revenue 10 
* his illegitime/e iſſue was: guilty of a breath of 
F truſt io the nation, and that the Parliament that 
** ſonflioned the' grant was an accamplice in the 

* fraud,” T his 1 bold to be ſound conſtitu - 
an! docttine; it is a docttine chat I would 


have 


oo in N . 5 
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and 1008, if it had been my scrtene to 
have lived in thoſe wretched times; and the fair 


| way of judging of its ſterling weight and value 


is to aſk whether the "Britiſh nation, if it was 
ſtill curſed with a Stuart on the Throne, would 
SUBMIT to fo groſs and impudent a violation 
of right and decency? I will take upon me to 


affirm, however * ſelf-ſufficient” the anſwer may 


be deemed, THAT IT WOULD NOT. 
J feel aſſured that the manly ſpirits'of the times 
would ſucceſsfully oppoſe the application of any 
portion of the public revenue to a purpoſe ſo 
ſcandalous and iniquitous; and as the Re- 
viewers tacitly acknowledge chat the title under 
which the Duke of Grafton holds that part of 
his income which he derives from the cuſtoms 


to have been originally faulty, and that it has 
become valid by preſcription, how incumbent 


then is it, not only in his Grace, but in the 
reſt of the ſiniſter offspring whom Charles the 
Second bequeathed to us as /egacies, to be ex- 
tremely circumſpect in their conduct, and to 
avoid whatever may eventually ſhake or deſtroy 
the ſecurity which has legalized the fraud that 


enriched them; for what better chance has the 


ſtatute of limitations of eſcaping in a general 
wreck than that of any other? In caſe of re- 
ſumptions, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that what 
6 0 4 Pe of ; was 


£3 
was, leaſt merited, or that Was illegally granted; 
will be the firſt ſacrificed ? I really do not mean 
to be perſonal, when I fay that gentlemen de- 
riving their maintenance from ſuch a ſource, 
and holding their 1 incomes by ſuch a enor, are 
more likely to be the firſt ſelected, and the firſt 
plundered i in times of civil tumult, than any 
other deſcription of people. Convinced as I 
am of this truth, it was ſurely pardonable to 
ſtate to his Grace in the ſtrongeſt language 
what he had to expect by diſcrediting Govern- 
ment at a moment when | it required the greateſt 
ſupport, and when any diminution of its juſt 
power and influence might accelerate its de- 
ſtruction, and the Weh | perhaps of all our 
eld 


1 canhot hear with indifference the propaga- 
tion of opinions, which the ſudden and almoſt 
univerſal change that has taken place in the 
minds of the lower orders of ſociety require to 
be corrected - ſuſpended or ſuppreſſed. Men 
acting under conviction are apt to be poſitive ; 
and if they are fincere in the cauſe in which 
they have embarked, they are apt to be warm. 
I have ſeen enough of the different Govern- 
ments on the continent to underſtand and to 
value the ſuperiority of the one under which 1 
have the felicity ro live; and 1 have been a 

on ſpectator 
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CI of ſuch melancholy claagek and events, 
accompanied with ſuch a. ſeries of horrible diſ- 
aſters, as to inſpire me with the utmoſt aver- 
ſion for thofe who would expoſe this happy 
country to the hazard of ſimilar miſeries. I do 
not ſpeak at random, nor on doubtful autho- 
rity, but from the facts within my own know- 
ledge, when J affert that it has been the object 
of France for theſe four years paſt to ſeduce us 
to follow her example and ſhe had ſcarce con- 
ceived the project, when ſhe boaſted that it was 
accompliſhed. A reſidence at Paris in the years 
1790 and 1791, and an intimacy with a variety 
of people in that metropolis, furniſhed me 
with abundant means of knowing not only their 
views with reſpect to this country, but the de- 
ſigns of thoſe in England with whom they cor- 
reſponded, and by whom they were taught to 
believe, that a revolution in England would be 
attempted and accompli bed x. That ardor and vi- 

weit 


* Tt is impoſſible to read the fecond Report of the private 
Committee to the Houſe of Commons, without being con- 
vinced of a deliberate defign to ſubvert the Conſtitution; and 
though the rank of the men who have entered into this con- 
| ſpiracy does not at firſt appear to warrant any apprehenſions 
of danger from their efforts, yet their numbers, zeal, and 
induſtry, joined to the method and concert with which they 
have hitherto proceeded towards the accompliſhment of their 
projects, make ample amends for their obſcurity, and juſti- 
| hes - 
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vacity however which marks the French cha- 
racter, and renders every Frenchman impatient 
of controul, but ill correſponded with the cau- 

tion 


fies the alarm that has been given. The miſchiefs to be- 


dreaded from a legiſlature compoſed of the refuſe of man · 


kind—of men ſelected from Chick- lane, Hedge-lane, Bil- 


lingſgate, and from the idle and diſſolute in all our great ma- 
nufacturing towns, ſet all eſtimate at defiance—they cannot 


be calculated, though an idea may be formed of the terrible 
conſequences reſulting from ſuch a Government, by ſuppoſ- 
ing this country to be preciſely in the ſame predicament that 
France has been in ſince the tenth of Auguſt 1792. 

The mind will then be able to make a compariſon with 
tolerable accuracy between our preſent happy ſituation and 
that to which it would be expoſed under the wild dominion 
of an ignorant, ſavage multitude, acting from the impulſe 
of the moment, without any rule or principle of action, ſuſ- 
picious and jealous of each other's power, and waging re · 


lentleſs war not againſt tyranny or abuſes, but againſt indi- 


viduals, whoſe property, or whoſe virtues alone have ren- 


dered them objects of hatred and of vengeance, 
I have already ſtated in a former publication“, that a 
King of England is the REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


BRITISH NATION, to whom he is reſponſible through 


his Miniſters for the faithful execution of the truſt repoſed 


in him. This is his true character; he cannot be re- 
cognized under any other; and conſidering him under 
this point of view, I am warranted by the firſt law autho- 
rities t, in declaring that any tumultuous aſſembling of 
the people, or inſurrections to effect redreſs, or to accom- 
The Conduct of France towards Great-Britain and alſo in the 
Letter addreſſed to the Duke of Grafton. | 
+ Lord Ch. J. Hale and Foſter. 4 
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tion and circumſpection of thoſe, who with 


every wiſh to go all poſſible lengths, moved as 
I were by rule, and meaſuring their ſteps by the 
| forms 


pliſh innovations of great public import, or for the purpoſe 
of defeating acts of Parliament, are guilty of HIGH TREA- 
SON; nor is it leſs treaſonable by the ſtatute in any Britiſh 
ſubject to adhere to the King' s enemies; that is, with the 
ſubjects of thoſe States which are at war with his Majeſty. F 
To thoſe who may not have gone to ſuch lengths, or who 

may have meant nothing more than to obtain moderate re- 
form, which in happier | times may be urged and accompliſh- 
ed without riſque or miſchief, and to which ſome 'of the 
beſt and moſt able men in the country are well diſpoſed, it 
may not be amiſs to ſay that © 7+ is not for private 2 eckt, 
10 miſguided perhaps by ignorance, and heated by Faction, to de- 
& termine the proper moment of reſiſtance againſt ſuppeſed violations 
6 of fundamental laws, e . the Cenftitution, and breaches 


” of the original contra 

But as the following breche from the ſecond Report prove 
deſigns againſt the laws of a moſt atrocious nature, and an 
avowed intention to deſtroy the Conſtitution and Govern- 
ment, they cannot have too great 2 2 degree of publicity ; it is 


neceſſary that the nation ſhould be fully informed of the dan- 


ger v with which it is menaced, that it may come forward, 
and reſiſt the premeditated crimes of men become formidable 
from their numbers, their exertions, and the extent of their 
guilty deſigns. 15 1 

« 6th. It is the opinion of this meeting that the people 
oe ought to demand as a right, and not argen as a favour 
a for univerſal repreſentation. 


zd. That therefore we will petition the Houſe of Com. 


40 mons no more on this ſubject. 29/8 


24 April, 1794 Briſtol Mey! 
WE. When 
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forms of law, declined hazarding their necks, 

and the ſucceſs of their plans by a precipitancy 
which would expoſe the actors to puniſhment, 
and marr their deſigns for ever. Paris, at the 
periods to which I allude, had a number of 
emiſſaries frome this country; ſome on the part 
of Oppoſition, for no other purpoſe than to diſ- 
credit the meaſures of Government *, and faci- 
litate a change in his Majeſty's Councils; others 
with views far more extenſive and infinitely more 
pernicious, for they went to THE ABOLI- 
TION OF THE PEERAGE, AND THE 
EXTINCTION OF THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT AND MOST SALUTARY PRE- 
ROGATIVES OF THE CROWN. The 


“When a revolution of ſentiment ſhal] have diſperſed the 
« miſts of prejudice, when by the inceſſant thunderings from 
the preſs the meaneſt cottagers of our country ſhall be en- 
* lightened, and the ſun of reaſon ſhall ſhine in its fulleſt 
„ meridian over us, than the commanding voice of the 
« whole people ſhall recommend the 558 gentlemen in St. 
6 Stephen's Chapel to go about their buſineſs,” 

* I could relate a laughable anecdote,” communicated to 
me by the elder Mirabeau, to whom one of theſe gentlemen, 
without having any previous acquaintance 'or knowledge of 
his perſon or letters, introduced himſelf, and having done it, 
invited Mr. Mirabeau to dinner in a manner as abrupt as 
the acquaintance had been made. Mirabeau addrefſed him- 

elf to me, to know who this gentleman was, and what his 
buſineſs with him could be The adventure loſt nothing in 
the relation, and it added conſiderably to the natural vanity 
of the Frenchman, who inſtantly fancied himſelf courted by 


Oppolition, and dreaded by Hy: 
| Views 
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views of theſe latter kept pace with the licen- 
tiouſnefs of the country whoſe example they 
admired, and their hopes of ſucceſs aroſe in 
Proportion as the French advanced 'to in 
and ruin. 


Every diſaſter that attended the Britiſh arms 
was matter of indecent triumph, and a preſage 
of ſucceſs to their projected plans of hoſtility 
againſt the independence and internal tranquil- 
lity of the people. Nor were the people who 
had entered into theſe views diſpleaſed to ſee 
N the whole force and reſources of the kingdom 
called forth, wl ile a proſpect exiſted of render- 
ing them abortive, They, were ſenſible that in 
proportion as the extraordinary efforts of the mo- 
ment were unſucceſsful, the country would be- 
come weak, and incapable of reſiſting the pre- 
meditated attack. This combination was as 
fimple as it was atrocious ; and in order to ac- 
compliſh their object, all that ingenuity and 
perfidy could deviſe, or that great induſtry 
aided by great boldneſs could execute, were 
attempted, while looking forward in confidence 
and fecurity to the period that was to place the 
Miniſter between two fires—that 1s, between in- 
ſurrections at home and an invaſion from 
abroad ; the legiſlative and executive branches 
of Government were openly menaced in the 
| public n . all the embryo con- 

| ventions 


* 
” 
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ventions which had taken root in the kingdom 
fince the year 1789, and whoſe contagion was 
extending itſelf throughout the empire with a 
rapidity equal to its malignity. My ſituation 
furniſhed me with opportunities to ſee and to 
hear much of theſe tranſactions “; my leiſure 


enabled me to mark their progreſs. 


The obligations of patriotiſm are not in my 
eſtimation ſlight or ſimple duties, of little im- 
port whether they are executed or neglected, 
but of wide and general extent ; they involve in 

| 00 them 
 * Two of the leading men, but of oppoſite views and in- 


tereſts, in the revolution in 1789, repeatedly aſſured me in 
the Summer of 1790, that a revolution in England was un- 


' avoidable ; that the enlightened wiſdom of France had de- 


monſtrated the folly and danger of having two Houſes of 
Parliament, and the till greater miſchief of allowing the 
King to poſſeſs the right of making peace and war. That 
the people of England, animated by the example of Ireland, 
whoſe volunteers would ſoon be aſſembled in the cauſe of 
freedom, would take the National Aſſemby for its model, 
and by adopting its maxims and its laws, lay the foundation 


of an eternal alliance between the two empires. Such was the 


language which the principal men in the two great factions at 


Paris held, even at that early period of the revolution, and 


ſuch the doctrines they authorized the emiſſaries of all na- 
tions, whom they had in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
maintain and promulgate. To theſe objects their corre- 
ſpondence from London and Dublin uniformly tended; ex- 
tracts of which were occaſionally read to me for the purpoſe 
of undeceiving me with reſpect to the ſentiments and diſpo- 
| ſitions 
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them a variety of ſolemn and important conſis, 
derations; they include all the relative duties of 
mankind in their progreſs from infancy to age, 


and in all the different characters, changes and 


gradations, to which they are liable while living 
in a ſtate of ſocial intercourſe with each other. 
Acting under this impreſſion, and influenced by 
what I feel a virtue, I oppoſed, with all that ve- 
hemence which marks the character of a man 
ardent in his purſuits, and paſſionately attached 
to his country, the clandeſtine as well as the 


avowed deſigns of thoſe who meant to render it. 


a ſcene of confuſion and of blood. 


Jam no ſtranger to the importance which bad 
men at this time annex to the oppoſition which 
is given to the Miniſter. However inſignificant. 
or contemptible the individual may be in public 


ſitions of my countrymen. From hence it is evident that the 
proje for ſubverting of the Britifh Conſtitution was adopted 
almoſt as ſoon as the King of France was dragged in diſ- 
graceful triumph from Verſailles to Paris; and I know 
that it has been purſued on the part of the French with 


that ſubtlety and that ardor which appertain to the fineſſe 


and vivacity of the French nation. Whenever I aſserted that 
we were perfectly ſatisfied with the preſent Government, I 
was laughed at for my ignorance ; and whenever I contended 
that there was neither a neceſſity nor an excuſe for a revolu - 
tion in England; my arguments were oppoſed by a torrent 
of propoſitions, which however juſt in the abſtract, are in- 
compatible in practice with the general intercſts and lafety of 
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or in private life, his conduct in Parliament 


atones for his want of talents, his infamy or 


inconſiſtency, while the blockhead, charmed at 


finding himſelf changed from a cypher to an 


unit, ſwallows the fulſome panegyric with avi- 
dity, and a dupe to the vermin whoſe object 


is to render him the inſtrument of their vil- 
lainy, he fancies himſelf the Atlas of the State. 
We ſmile at the deluſion of the infant who in its 
innocent ſimplicity miſtakes the finger for the 


nipple, and beguiles itſelf to ſleep; but the ö 


adult who, in a ſituation that implies knowledge 
and vigor of intellect, adopts errors too groſs to 
deceive even childhood, has no excuſe, for there 


is no medium between vice and folly; his con- 
duct is the reſult of guilt or imbecility, and in 
either caſe he is unworthy of the truſt repoſed in 
him, and deſerves the indignation or contempt 
he meets with. There are two points on which 


I am much ſurprized that any difference of opi- 
nion ſhould exiſt. The firſt of theſe is, that 


France began to meditate the ſubverſion of the 
Britiſh Government the very inſtant almoſt that 
ſhe had deſtroyed the Baſtile, and that ſhe was 
encouraged to proceed in her criminal deſigns by 
ſeveral people in different 0 of the Britiſh 
dominions. 


The ſecond is, nt it was not in the power 


of Adminiſtration to avoid the perilous conteſt 


in which we are engaged; and what places this 


I | fact 
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fact in the ſtrongeſt point of view poſſible, is 
the extreme animoſity with which the Conven- 
tion purſue all thoſe who were in office towards 
the cloſe of the year 1792 and the commence- 
ment of 1593, on the expreſs charge of being 
fie authors of the terrible war that bus broken 
out between the two nations ... 

This evidence therefore of pales in the French 
Executive Council eſtabliſhes the innocence of 
the Britiſh Cabinet. It is a virtual acquittal of 
the Engliſh Miniſter, while the ſeverity with 
which the people actually in power at Paris con- 
demn the war, and puniſh its authors, prove 
that the meaſure was not of their ſeeking, and 
- that they lament 1t was ever adopted. 'A per- 
ſonal knowledge of Robeſpierre authoriſes me to 
aſſert, that he has been uniform and conſiſtent 
through the whole hiſtory of this lamentable re- 
volution, and that, uninfluenced by- perſonal 
intereſt, he has ſteadily. purſued the idea which 
he adopted at a very early period, of eſtabliſhing 
a republic on the ruins of monarchy. | A ſim- 
plicity in his drefs was accompanied by an aul- 
erity of manners that correſponded with the ob- 
jets he had in view, and known to be incor- 


ruptible, (for the annual revenue of Great Brt- 


tain could not ſeduce him from his purpoſe) he 
* Vide the note FP? letter from the continent dated the 

224 of laſt month, inſerted in page 47. | 
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acquired 2 degree of popularity which has hi- 
cherto enabled him to purſue his projects, and 
to triumph not only over thoſe who oppoſed 
them, but over thoſe of whoſe fidelity he was 
not well afſured*®. It is in theſe inſtances by which 


the ſpirit of faction ſeems to be ſuppreſſed, and 
that the authority, or uſurpation of Robeſpierre, 


or whatever elſe it may be called, appears to 


have acquired one of the principal characteriſ- 


tics of an eſtabliſhed Government; and What 


ever may be the reſult of his triumphs, whether 
he retains or loſes the power he has acquired, I 
will hazard a conjecture, however“ /e/f-ſufficient”* 


it may be thought by the Monthly Reviewers 
or their proxy, that though Robeſpierre may fall 
by an aſſaſſin, he will never 8 e to the 
guillotine. 

If. the war was ai on = part 5 
: this country, as 1 truſt has been made evident in | 
my different publications, (and which Dumou- 
rier in his Memoirs, and the Convention by 
their recent proſecutions have fully confirmed) 


_— 


lt is in the recollection of ſeveral gentlemen, that I ſaid 


at the time when Danton, by the commotion previous to 
that which brought him to the ſcaffold, was raiſed to an 
eqality of power in appearance with Rybeſpierre, that he had 
no other ſecurity for his life than to fling to the mantle of 
the latter ; and that if he con, to play his colleague 
foul, he was a loſt man. The event has proved that I. did 
not TO at random. | 
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the neceſſity of Lioportig the Miniſter in tho 
proſecution of 1t to an honourable concluſion 
muſt be admitted, and every meaſure condemn- 
ed which has the moſt remote tendency to check 
the awakened ardor of the nation, or to impede 
the operations of Government; and as theſe 
latter purpoſes are likely to be effected by 
placing the war to the account of the Miniſter, 
I felt it a duty to come forward and contradict 
aſſertions which I knew to be falſe, and which, 
whatever may have been the motives of thoſe 
who advanced chem, were at leaſt injudicious, 
if not criminal. I have therefore confined my- 
ſelf to the topics on which oppoſition appear to 
reſt their claim to credit. My knowledge enables 
me to ſpeak with certainty and preciſion to 
this fact; for if the war ſhould, unhappily, prove 
diſaſtrous in the event, it is of conſequence to 
the nation, that the Miniſter, who has hitherto 
had every claim to its confidence and eſteem, 
ſhould be vindicated from the ſlander of having 
wantonly plunged his e into a calamity of 
fuch direful extent. GT 


